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pirations of the people*' but also to contribute, in a more active
fashion, to the growth of this new mode of life and these new
thoughts and feelings. In the words of a resolution passed by the
Association of Soviet Writers, their works had to be "saturated
with the heroic struggle of the international proletariat, with ex-
ultation over the victory of socialism, and reflect the great wisdom
and heroism of the Communist Party/* It was only within those
definite ideological boundaries that freedom of artistic expression
and variety of individual styles were recognized as legitimate.
One of the more specific demands addressed to literature was
that it picture "Bolshevik heroism" as expressing the new "Soviet
humanism" which, unlike the bourgeois humanism of the past,
aimed not at cultivating the passive sentiment of pity for human
misfortune, but at inspiring the readers with an active desire to
combat Injustice, oppression and inequality. This demand necessi-
tated a search for the "Bolshevik hero" and constant attempts to
reproduce him in fiction. It was indicated that his character should
be "monolithic'* and "sharply defined," without any trace of doubt
or ambiguity* In practice it turned out to be a rather difficult task
to perform, and Soviet critics continued to complain that convinc-
ing and adequate portrayals of "Bolshevik heroes" were rare in
Soviet literature. Relatively few works were singled out for praise.
A. N. Tolstoy's Bread (1937) was hailed as an outstanding achieve-
ment because of its treatment of Stalin's and Voroshilov*s exploits
during the civil war, with Trotsky playing the part of an unre-
deemed villain. N. Ostrovsky (1904736), a hitherto unknown au-
thor, became a celebrity overnight with the publication of his two
novels How the Steel Was Tempered and Born of the Storm, both
extolling the heroism of rank and file Communists during the
same period of civil war. Another young writer, N. Virta, dealt
with the civil war in his Solitude (1936) while his second novel
Inevitability (1938) depicted the successful struggle of the loyal
party men against the Trotskyite wreckers. To the same category
of officially approved works belonged V. Kataev's (b. 1897) Time,
Forward! with its picture of Bolshevik activities on the industrial
front under the Five Year Plan. It must be said* however, that a
few writers managed to comply with the demands of Socialist
Realism in a somewhat less obvious fashion. Thus lury Herman